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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAV AREA 


Life-and-Death Struggle to Save In-Home Care 


Story and photos by Carol Harvey 


n Oct. 22, 2009, the noise 
pitched and rolled as a crowd of 
200 low-income, elderly and 
disabled San Franciscans, joined 
together with people with mental health 
needs, their families, In-Home Supportive 
Service workers and advocacy groups, to 
cheer and stomp on the sunny San 
Francisco City Hall steps in a budget battle 
with the Schwarzenegger administration. 
The protesters were there to warn the 
public that Gov. Schwarzenegger’s budget 
cuts had imperiled the In Home 
Supportive Services (IHHS) program. The 
governor’s severe budget cutbacks were 
likened to an “earthquake” that would 
shake the [HHS program to its core. 
Protesters demanded action from 
Schwarzenegger and S.F. Mayor Gavin 
Newsom, chanting over and over: 
“Arnold, Gavin it’s not fair! 
Do not cut our home care!” 


“TI wanted the caregivers in 
the audience to know how 
much they are appreciated 
and how desperately we 
need them. Without them, 
we would sit in our apart- 
ments and die.”’ — Vicki Westlin 


“THHS Earthquake” event, were James 
Chionsini, consumer advocate from 
Planning For Elders in The Central City, 
and Marie Jobling, director of the 
Community Living Campaign. 

Referring to the Silver Tsunami event 
held on May 12 in protest of the economic 
devastation facing seniors and disabled peo- 
ple, Chionsini said, “Earthquakes usually 
come before Tsunamis, but in this budget 
climate, our sociopolitical fortunes seem to 
be going in reverse.” He was referring to 

The In-Home Supportive Services pro- legislative budget cuts which strike with 
gram is of critical importance in enabling ‘ ox the force of natural disasters and result in 


elderly and disabled Californians to live «Saye Home Care: Stop the Cuts.” The IMHS Earthquake rally at S.F.City Hall. _the severe loss of life-supportive services 
in their homes, rather than being forced - eg eee es See to seniors and persons with disabilities. 


into institutions or nursing facilities. 
IHHS in-home care workers assist an 
estimated 462,000 low-income people, 
including seniors, the blind and disabled, 
helping them with daily tasks so they can 
live at home, with dignity and safety. 
The two masters of ceremonies at this 


_ Jessica Rothaar of California Health 
Access spoke about the State of 


California’s $8 to $12 billion economic 
crisis, and called on the wealthiest one 
percent of the state’s corporate CEOs to 
pay their fair share. 


Attorneys who filed suit to halt cuts to In Home 
Supportive Services “had been working hard because it 
was an emergency with dire consequences for people who 
could be injured, hurt, left homeless or end up in psychi- 
atric hospitals or nursing homes.” — Eve Cervantez 


See Struggle to Save In-Home Care page 8 


A Religious Rebellion Against Injustice 


I cried to see our Church 
on the right side for a 
change, not upholding 
power and wealth, but 
sanctifying a simple blan- 
ket — telling the world that 
God sleeps with this impov- 
erished sister tonight. 


by Rocky Neptun 


ow long has it been? To wake 

up in a primeval state; half ani- 

mal, fighting off the groggi- 

ness of days, even weeks, 
without a full sleep, senses snapped into 
attention, ears alert, isolating sounds, eyes 
darting right and left, discerning danger, 
while abruptly, wretchedly, reminded that 
you are a feared public creature. 

You and I, no doubt, this morning 
emerged from our cocooned beds blissful- 
ly unaware of how blessed we are, our 
rights and securities intact. We have the 
right to go to the bathroom when we first 
arise — and are not forced to walk many 
blocks or even miles to use a public toilet. 

We have the security of knowing we 
can find food, make coffee or even go __ oo 
back to bed if we wish. We have money, Young members of the Orange County Catholic Worker attend a mass held for homeless people criminalized 
for sleeping at night. At center, a Catholic priest celebrates mass and blesses the blankets of the poor. 


Rocky Neptun 
photo 


See Religious Rebellion page 10 
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| Farewell to a Gentle Poet 


., Rhett Stuart, a gentle poet who expressed reverence for life. 


by Terry Messman 


hett Stuart, an accomplished poet 
' and active member of the San 


rancisco writing community, 
* diedon October 11,2009: His book of 


print. Stuart’s poetry was published 
many times in Street Spirit. 


His writing was a creative outpouring : 


of convoluted sentences, unexpected 
~ word choices and wildly unpredictable 


i grammatical structures.:His poems were~ ”' 
often gentle, introspective, and elegiac, ° 


as he contemplated the arc. of.his life- 
long journey. His poetic re-creation of 
the course of his life carried him from 
poignant recollections of early child- 
hood to the bittersweet passage into his 
later years. 

Many of Stuart’s poems contained 

lyrical passages expressing joy and 
wonder at the beauty of nature, and, in 
nearly the same breath, scathing indict- 
ments of a technological society he 
blamed not only for despoiling the earth, 
but for ravaging the human soul itself. 

For all his appreciation of wild 
nature, Stuart was primarily a poet of 
the inner city, intimately acquainted 
with the pulse of San Francisco, and 
with a vast and curious love of the peo- 
ple who lived on its streets and slept in 
its alleys. Through his poetry, Stuart 
gave visibility and voice to the other- 

wise unseen masses of homeless people 
and desperate souls living on the stark 
streets of the Tenderloin. 

“ Stuart was a gentle, poetic soul, yet 
his artistic voice sometimes rose in fierce 
indignation at society’s mistreatment of 
the outcast poor. He loved the beauty he 
found in art, in nature, and in his memo- 
ries of his beloved parents; and he fierce- 
ly hated the injustice of society, and the 
persecution of the poor. 

He expressed reverence for the human 
souls stranded on the streets of the inner 
city, and it was the depth of that rever- 
ence that led him to condemn the societal 
forces that had abandoned them there. 

He was an integral part of the 


“\ipoems, Man Offbeat, was published by — 
j oi fy:Freedom Voices in 1989; andsisostill in ._ 


Photo: ee Voices 


Said Again 
by Rhett Stuart 
All changes, 


\exceptheart— _ . 


in remembrance of gone loved ones— 
in friends. now here, eee 


every passing stranger, Bae 


grass Are ee 

breathing rock and wave, sand grain. 

Live, now 
‘whether old, feeble or ill, 

life here responding. A 

Life responds. 

Hallowed, be our time, 

heart, love 

of no gender, 

here alongside you 

in every living being, 

here, and ones gone 

only from sight. 


Tenderloin Reflection and Education 
Center, a group of artists and writers 
dedicated to celebrating the humanity 
and creativity of people living on the 
margins of society in the Tenderloin. 

Stuart grew up on the James River in 
Virginia, and even though he lived on 
the rough, raw streets of the Tenderloin 
District, he somehow carried himself in 
a courtly manner, with a trace of chival- 
ry that seemed to come from another 
time and place, somewhere a little more 
gallant and refined. 

Like many San Francisco poets, 
Stuart was a nonconformist from head 
to toe. He willingly chose a life of spar- 
tan simplicity, because it gave him the 
freedom he needed to devote himself to 
his art. As a sensitive soul, he refused to 
buy in to our dog-eat-dog society. 
Instead of ambition and materialism, he 
had his poetry. Instead of spending his 
life as a slavish worker-drone, he was a 
misfit, a gentle rebel, a willing outcast 
who chose a life of contemplation. 

For more information about Rhett 
Stuart or to read or post comments 
about him, visit the Freedom Voices 
website: http://www .freedomvoicesjorg, 


kind than the rest of us. 


by Kitty Costello 


ast time I saw Rhett was at the 
library. We shared just a short pause 
for a hello and how-de-do with me 
on my way to work the front desk and Rhett 
on his way upstairs, to Literature or the 
Music department, no doubt. Later, when I 
heard he’d died, I had to wonder, “Would I 
have done it differently if I'd known that 
was our last time?” 

And the answer was no. If I’d known, I 
probably would have filled our moment 
with something too chattery or cloying. It 
wasn’t like that with Rhett. It was simply 
his presence, his clear attention, his kind, 
kind heart. All of that was right there in 
the moment, and in retrospect it was a 
perfect moment. 

Rhett was maybe the only. guy I know 
that wasn’t walking around buzzing and 
beeping with gadgetry to keep in touch, and 
I’m so glad he got out of this life without 
ever burdening himself with cell phone or 
twitter. He stayed in touch right then and 
there in the here and now. He wouldn’t 


allow his day, his attention, his being, to get 


swept away in busy, pestery clap-trap. 

Poetry was the most important thing. 
And poetry wasn’t just ink on a page. It was 
a way of being present, fully in relation in 
the world, to the world. May we all contin- 
ue to absorb this wise lesson of being ever- 
more-deeply for a long time to come. 

You always got the feeling from Rhett 
that he wasn’t quite from here, but he 
wasn’t from anywhere else you could put 


~ your finger on either. Yes, he was from’ 


Virginia, from small-town:-life. along the 
James River, but I imagine that folks from 


He was a fully present observer, yet he 
was in his own world, one more sensitive, 
more awake, more kind than the rest of us. 
And one where the sounding out of things 
was done for the sheer pleasure they gave 
in the throat and ear — sounds full of rich 
story, but even more importantly, with 
rhythm driving and carrying from inside, 
underneath. 

Rhett had a priest-like quality to him. I 
remember calling him when our cat, 
Emily Dickinson, died. We adopted Emily 
after Mary TallMountain passed away, 
and we had her for her last three years. 
Rhett was a cat-lover and a dear friend to 
Mary, but I called him more because he 
was a deep spirit, deep and wide. 

I was having a desperate moment of 
feeling like I didn’t know how to properly 


United States of 
Washington, D. C. 


by Rhett Stuart 


Separate wrong 


Character of George Washington, a wash 
While headlines boom booming economy 
While small-print underbelly dares not 
proclaim where it heads to 

The rich belly making the poor poorer 


But muscular 25-year-old who would 
panhandle anyway, lives a paradox; 
approaches slim 65-year-old on fixed 
income to give him some 


while creative artists 

paying own way paving town rainbows 
are forced out at expense of 

greedy bullying government grimaces 
for vote coveting their 

costly pewer of no returns. 


Rhett on His Way Upstairs 


He was a fully present observer, yet he was in his 
own world, one more sensitive, more awake, more 


honor Emily’s passing, what rites to per- 
form, what words to say, how to make it 
holy. Rhett was the guy I called, not so 
much to tell me how, but to put me back 
in touch with the holiness inside of me, 
the part of me that knows my own how, 
and rests safely there. 

In retrospect, I think Rhett was also 
priest-like in the sense that one could con- 
fess things to him. I never particularly 
availed myself of this, but I feel a certainty 
that I could have told Rhett anything that 
felt like a secret or a sin, and he would have 
received and absolved it without judgment. 
He had that power to absolve. 

It seems so universal that we all sec- 
ond-guess ourselves after the death of a 
loved one, but with Rhett’s death I find 
myself surprisingly devoid of should- 
haves, wish-I-wouldas. or if-I’d-onlys. I 
think that is mostly due to Rhett’s way of 
being. He did the whole thing, complete, 
right in each and every moment, nothing 
left over or left out. 

Yet it has felt hard to begin formulat- 
ing memories or eulogies. As others have 
begun to have their say, I’m realizing that 
together — no rush, over time — we'll be 
carving out a collective true-to-life por- 
trait of the “Man Offbeat.” 

I think more than anything, I’ll remem- 
ber the way, Rhett would greet me or say 
farewell by putting his palm sweetly to 
my cheek, looking me full in the eye and 
calling me “Darling” with that slight, 
Virginia drawl. “Hello, Darling.” “Take 


care, Darling.” I sure am gonna miss that. 
2 ok 2 2K ok 


Town Downtown 


' there would say he was from somewheré*'' 
else, too. He was a guy passing through, but ' 
~-not-on his way to somewhere in particular. « 


by Rhett Stuart 


Low moon looks just on Hayes Street, 
lightens night unburdened 


Shop front for bookie operating 


Man softly selling shirts I wear off fence 
says, “‘I live outside,” 

unnaming self homeless, 

“God takes good care of me’’ 

Has job, self-starter, own business 


Rain stops 
“{’m more concerned with people storms 
Just one phone call gets me outta here’”’ 


Says FBI hang out building there 
“I know things others don’t” 
Writes my word picture here 
Repeats “God takes good care of 
Me!” drawing me a star 


Tomorrow this time I’ll shoe dark’s 
again newly tossed blanket, 

show man by the fence 

there are no strangers, 

show him his poem by the moon, 
poem by the moon off its moonlight, 
poem authored moon off its 

Hayes Valley light glow 

leading night indoors 


Hymn, to him 
by Rhett Stuart 


In perpetual guileless smile. 
Befriends pigeon flock his love. 
Hands out paperbacks, good ones, 
and bunch of rosebuds wilting for 
cheering prostitute, feelin’ low-down. 
For is ever, up! 

Helps clean up neighborhood, homeless, 
and in giving, more than this in 

gift of himself. 
Salutes us. 

Salud, 

Davy Alley-Cat David Dwayne Cook! 
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Catholic Worker Inspires Man 


‘There is that spark of divin- 
ity within all of us, and it is 
within all those we serve. I 
am thankful for every day I 
get to spend working on the 
Streets with these ambas- 
sadors of God.” — jc orton 


by Matt Werner 


JC Orton, the coordinator of Night on 
the Streets Catholic Worker, won the 
Jefferson Award for Public Service in 
September, one of the Bay Area’s highest 
honors for leaders who have made a posi- 
tive impact in their communities. 

However, when I went to interview 
Orton for this story, he told me that he did 
not want an article praising him and Night 
on the Streets, which has served meals and 
provided many essential services to home- 
less people in the East Bay since 1997. 

Orton told me that while articles about 
him winning the Jefferson Award on CBS 
5 TV news, KCBS radio and the Berkeley 
Daily Planet, are nice in that they raise 
awareness about the Catholic Worker and 
its efforts in the East Bay, he felt that all 
these articles focusing on him were 
unwarranted. Instead, Orton asked that I 
write on the pressing need that exists on 
the streets of Berkeley and Oakland to get 
people fed, sheltered, and protected dur- 
ing this winter. 

JC Orton said, “In an ideal world, we 
would not need the Catholic Worker and 
these nonprofit organizations trying to 
advocate for the poor. We would not need 
me and the Workers as the middlemen. 
Needs in the community would be met by 
the community.” 

The U.S. Census Bureau released a 


report on October 20, 2009, revealing that 
47.4 million Americans are living in 
poverty, which translates to one in six 
Americans living below the poverty line. 

During this recession, Orton has seen 
numbers at the holiday meals and Sunday 
morning breakfasts he coordinates reach 
record highs of over 250 people served. 

In addition to these meals, Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker serves hot soup 
throughout Berkeley every Monday, 


Berkeley Food and Housing Project 
(BFHP) has just announced its plan to 
host a “Homeless Connect” Health Fair at 
its Multi-Service Center in November. 
The event will bring together a number of 
local agencies to provide free health 
screenings, information, referrals, and 
on-site acute care. Seasonal flu shots for 
adults and children will also be available. 

Berkeley Food and Housing Project 
serves more than 2,000 people annually 
with emergency food and shelter, transi- 
tional housing and supportive services. 

The decision to focus solely on health- 
care resources for Berkeley’s first-ever 
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Night on the Streets Catholic Worker has inspired many to assist the needy. Here, 


student volunteers from Richmond High School serve dinner at People’s Park. 


Wednesday, and Friday nights from 
Thanksgiving until Easter. In addition to 
distributing food from its trademark blue 
VW van, the Catholic Worker also distrib- 
utes sleeping bags, heavy ponchos, blan- 
kets, and clothing to homeless people liv- 
ing on the streets. 

“This work may be difficult, but it ener- 
gizes me,” said Orton. “I couldn’t see 
myself doing anything else. There is that 
spark of divinity within all of us, and it is 
within all those we serve. I am thankful for 
every day I get to spend working on the 
streets with these ambassadors of God.” 

Orton has inspired a team of Catholic 
Worker volunteers to dedicate their time 
to serving those in Berkeley who are 
neglected, or fall through the cracks of the 
city’s social services. 

When a local nonprofit stopped its mail 
service, Night on the Streets stepped in, 
offering its PO Box as a mailing address for 
hundreds of homeless people in Berkeley. 
Without an address or means of receiving 
mail, many would not receive important tax 
documents, Social Security, Medi-Cal, 
Medicare, and important mail. 

With the Dorothy Day Catholic 
Worker House, JC Orton helps coordinate 
the overnight storm shelter in winter, 
which opens its doors on harsh, cold 


BFHP to Host Homeless Connect Health Fair 


“Homeless Connect” comes from a com- 
mitment to support the health needs of 
the homeless during the difficult winter 
months. The anticipated seriousness of 
this year’s flu season has also motivated 
BFHP to make flu shots a priority of the 
health fair. 

Berkeley Food and Housing Project is 
working in collaboration with UC 
Berkeley Suitcase Clinic, UC Joint 
Medical Program students, Alameda 
County Healthcare for the Homeless, and 
Berkeley Public Health, to name a few. 

The Homeless Connect Health Fair 
will take place on Thursday, November 
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nights for homeless people who do not fit 
into other local shelters. 

In addition to these basic services, 
Orton and his Catholic Workers advocate 
on behalf of “the forgotten of the forgot- 
ten,” which includes visiting people in 
hospitals, mental hospitals and prisons; 
providing free rides to the hospital for the 
blind, elderly, and disabled homeless; and 
helping marginalized communities, 
including non-native English speakers and 
the mentally ill, fill out forms for 
Medicare, Medi-Cal, taxes, or Social 
Security benefits. 

JC Orton does not take a salary, but 
instead relies on donations from commu- 
nity members to get by. Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker survives because 


a number of East ‘Bay residents continue © 


to support the efforts of the Catholic 
Worker, and believe in the Worker’s mis- 
sion to see “that spark of divinity” within 
every person. 


If you are interested in learning 
more about the Catholic Worker, 
please visit http://berkeleycatholic- 


worker.googlepages.com, and for vol- 
unteer opportunities, please call JC 
Orton at (510) 684-1892. 


12, 2009, from 12-4 p.m. at the Multi- 
Service Center located at 2362 Bancroft 
Way in Berkeley. 


For more information about the 
event, please contact Dianna Kane, 
BFHP’s Healthcare coordinator, at 
dkane@bfhp.org. 


More information about BFHP 


can be found on its website 
(www.bfhp.org). Individuals inter- 
ested in how they can help should 
call 510-649-4965, extension 512 or 
email jlavenberg@bfhp.org. 
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Night on the Streets 
Catholic Worker— 
By The Numbers 


In a typical year for Night on the Streets: 


1. We serve 8500 breakfasts. 
2. We serve 9 holiday meals for 1800 
people. 

3. We serve 4000 warm meals on Soup 
Nights from Thanksgiving to Easter. 

4. These total an average of 14,300 
meals served per year. 


The average number of items we distrib- 
ute to the homeless per year: 

1. 300 Sleeping bags 

2.400 durable rain ponchos 

3. 3000 blankets 


These meals and items are distributed 
with a total operating budget of about 
$30,000, with the volunteers assuming 
all of the overhead costs. 


The main meals Night on the Streets- 
Catholic Worker provides are: 

1. Sunday breakfast is served every 
Sunday morning to a total of 150-250 
people at People’s Park and Center 
Street between Milvia and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Way. 


2. Hot soup is served three times 
weekly on Shattuck Avenue and the 
Telegraph area each winter from 
Thanksgiving until Easter. Soup (10 gal- 
lons) is prepared earlier in the day by 
various groups and individuals in the 


community. The Worker departs at 7 
p-m: on a fixed route through Berkeley, 
stopping many times along the way’ to 
extend hospitality every Monday, 


Wednesday, and Friday nights. 


3. Holiday dinners for 150-250 are 
served five times a year at the Newman 
Hall-Holy Spirit Parish parking lot at 
Dwight and College Avenue. 
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Should Labor Defend Undocumented Workers? 


We can have an immigration 
system that respects human 
rights. We can stop deporta- 
tions. We can win security 
for working families on both 
sides of our borders. 


by David Bacon 


ne winter morning in 1996, 

Border Patrol agents charged 

into a Los Angeles street-cor- 

ner clinic where 40 day labor- 
ers had lined up to be tested for AIDS. 
One worker, Omar Sierra, had just taken 
his seat, where a nurse had inserted the 
needle for drawing blood. As agents of 
the migra ran across the street and side- 
walk, Sierra jumped up, tore off the 
tourniquet, pulled the needle out of his 
vein and ran. 

Sierra escaped and made it home. 
Shaken by his experience and determined 
never to forget his friends who were 
deported, he wrote a song. 


I’m going to sing you a story, friends 
that will make you cry, 

how one day in front of K-Mart 

the migra came down on us, 

sent by the sheriff 

of this very same place. 


We don’t understand why, 
we don’t know the reason, 
why there is so much 
discrimination against us. 
In the end we’ll wind up 
all the same in the grave. 


With this verse I leave you, 

I’m tired of singing, 

hoping the migra 

won't come after us again, 

because in the end, we all have to work. 


This was long ago, but since then it’s 
gotten worse. In Los Angeles, 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) agents (“the migra’) arrived a year 
ago at Micro Solutions, a circuit board 
assembly plant in the San Fernando 
Valley. After the workers were herded 
into the cafeteria, the immigration agents 
first told workers who were citizens to go 
to one side of the room. Then they told 
the workers who had green cards to go 
over.,,Finally, as one worker said, “it just 
left us.” Those workers were put into 
vans, and taken off to the migra jail. 

Some women were released to care for 
their kids, but had to wear ankle bracelets, 
and couldn’t work. How were they sup- 
posed to pay rent? Where would they get 
money to buy food? 

On May 12, ICE agents went to the 
Agriprocessors meatpacking plant. They 
sent 388 Guatemalan young people to 
prison for five months. The workers were 
deported immediately afterwards. One of 
them was a young worker who’d been 
beaten with a meathook by a supervisor. 
Lacking papers, he was afraid to com- 
plain. After the raid, he went to prison 
with the others. The supervisor stayed 
working on the line. acy 

Here also, women were released to 
care for their children, but again with the 
ankle bracelet. Their husbands or brothers 
were in prison or deported, and they were 
held up to ostracism in this tiny town of 
2000 people. 

They say it’s just “illegals” — that 
word makes this politically acceptable. 

ICE. says these raids protect U.S. citi- 
zens against employers who hire undocu- 
mented workers in order to lower wages 
and reduce working conditions. But very 
often, immigration raids are used against 

workers’ efforts when they organize and 


In Tijuana, a worker looks over the fence between Mexico and the United States, trying to find a 


a 


moment when the Border Patrol may not be looking, so that he can cross. 


protest those very same conditions. 

At the big Smithfield plant in North 
Carolina, where the workers spent 16 
years trying to join the union, the compa- 
ny tried to fire 300, including the immi- 
grant union leadership, saying it had “dis- 
covered” that their Social Security num- 
bers were no good. Workers stopped the 
lines for three days, and won their tempo- 
rary reinstatement. But then the migra 
conducted two.raids, and 21 workers went 


to prison for using numbers that belonged 
to someone else. 
The fear the raids created was com- 


pared by one organizer to “a neutron 
bomb.” It took two years for the campaign 
to recover. The Agriprocessors raid came 
less than a year after workers there tried to 
organize. At Howard Industries in 
Mississippi, the migra conducted the 
biggest raid of all in the middle of union 
contract negotiations. 


Why IS THIS HAPPENING? 


Former Secretary of Homeland 
Security Michael Chertoff said, ““There’s 
an obvious solution to the problem of ille- 
gal work, which is you open the front 
door and you shut the back door.” 

Chertoff means by “opening the front 
door” that he wants people to come to the 
U.S. as contract workers, recruited by 
employers using visas that say a worker 
can only come to work. 

This is the logic and requirement for 
every guest worker program, going back 
to the braceros. And to make people come 
only through this employment-based sys- 
tem, he’ll “close the back door,” by mak- 
ing walking through the desert across the 
border, or working outside of this contract 
labor system, a crime punished, not just 
by deportation, but by prison. 

E-Verify, the high-tech immigration 
database endorsed by both the Bush and 
Obama administrations, is only the latest 
idea for enforcing this kind of criminaliza- 
tion. Behind E-Verify, behind the raids, 
and behind every other kind of workplace 
immigration enforcement, is the basic 
criminalization of work. Since 1986, fed- 


eral law has said that if you have no 


papers, it is a crime to have a job. 

So you stand on the street corner, a 
truck stops to pick up laborers, and you 
get in. You work all day in the sun until 
you’re so tired you can hardly go back to 
your room. This is a crime. You do it to 
send money home to your family and the 
people who depend on you. This is a 


crime too. 

How many criminals like this are 
there? Experts on immigration statistics 
say there are 12 million people without 
papers here in the United States. 

But it’s not just here. Manu Chao 
wrote a whole CD of songs about this: 
Clandestino. He sings about people going 
from Morocco to Spain. Turkey to 
Germany. Jamaica to London. There are 


over 200 million people, all over the 
world, living outside the countries where 
they were born. If all the world’s “ille- 
gals” got together in one place, there 


would be enough people for 10 Mexico 
cities or 15 Los Angeleses. 

If working is a crime, then workers are 
criminals. And if workers become crimi- 
nals, proponents of this system say, 
they’ll go home. That’s the basic justifica- 
tion for all workplace immigration 
enforcement. But is anyone going home? 
No one is leaving, because there’s no job 
to go home to. 

Since 1994, six million Mexicans have 
come to live in the United States. Millions 
came without visas, because it wasn’t pos- 
sible for them to get one. All over the 
world, people are moving, from poor coun- 
tries to rich ones. The largest Salvadoran 
city in the world is Los Angeles. More than 
half the world’s sailors come from the 
Philippines. More migrants go from the 
country to the city in China than cross bor- 
ders in all the rest of the world combined. 

So many people from Guatemala are 
living in the United States that one neigh- 
borhood in Los Angeles is now called 


Little San Miguel Acatan. San Miguel . 


was the site of the worst massacre of 
indigenous people by the U.S.-armed 
Guatemalan Army in that country’s civil 
war. Now more San Miguelefios live in 


Los Angeles than in San Miguel. 


The economic pressures causing dis- 
placement and migration are reaching into 
the most remote towns and villages in 
Mexico, where people still speak languages 
that were old when Columbus arrived in the 
Americas —Mixteco, Zapoteco, Triqui, 
Chatino, Purepecha, Najuatl. 


WHY ARE SO MANY DISPLACED? 


The North American Free Trade 
Agreement. (NAFTA) is just one element 
of those changes that have transformed 
the Mexican economy in the interests of 
foreign investors and wealthy Mexican 
partners. The treaty let huge U.S. compa- 
nies, like Archer Daniels Midland, sell 
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corn in Mexico for a price lower than 
what it cost small farmers in Oaxaca to 
grow it. Big U.S. companies get huge sub- 
sidies from Congress — $2 billion in the 
last farm bill. But the World Bank and 
NAFTA’s rules dictated that subsidies for 
Mexican farmers had to end. This was not 
the creation of a “level playing field,” 
despite all the propaganda. 

In Cananea, a small town in the Sonora 


mountains and the site of one of the world’s 
largest copper mines, miners have been on 
strike for two years. Grupo Mexico, a 
multinational corporation that was virtually 


given the mine in one of the infamous pri- 
vatizations of former President Carlos 
Salinas, wants to cut labor costs by elimi- 
nating hundreds of jobs, busting the miners’ 
union, and blacklisting its leaders. If miners 
lose the strike and their jobs, the border is 
only 50 miles north. 


If you were a miner with a busted | 


union and no job to support your family, 
where would you go? No wonder they’ve 
been on strike for two years in Cananea. 
They’re fighting to stay home, in Mexico. 

NAFTA, and the U.S. and Mexican 
governments, helped big companies get 
rich by keeping wages low, by giving 
them subsidies and letting them push 
farmers into bankruptcy. But that’s why it 
is so hard for families to survive now. 
Low wages. Can’t farm any more. Laid 
off to cut costs. Your factory privatized. 
Your union busted. 

Salinas promised Mexicans cheap food 
if NAFTA was approved and corn imports 
flooded the country. Now the price of tor- 
tillas is three times what it was when the 
treaty passed. That’s great for Grupo 
Maseca, Mexico’s monopoly tortilla pro- 
ducer, and for WalMart, now Mexico’s 
largest retailer. But if you can’t afford to 
buy those tortillas, then you go where you 
can buy them. 

The advocates of economic liberaliza- 
tion said an economy of maquiladoras and 
low wages would produce jobs on the bor- 
der. But today, hundreds of thousands of 
workers on the border have lost their jobs, 
because when the recession began in the 
United States, people stopped buying the 
products made in border factories. 

Even while they’re working, the wages 
of workers are so low that it takes half a 
day’s pay to buy a gallon of milk. Most 
maquiladora workers live in cardboard 
houses on streets with no pavement or 


See Undocumented Workers page // 
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N onprofit Developers Raise. Rents, Pressure Poor ‘Tenants... 


by Lynda Carson 


ecently, the Oakland Housing 

Authority (OHA) released a 

notice called, “Public Notice of 

roject Selection for 

Participation in the Project-Based Voucher 

Program,” that may have set in motion a 

frenzy by nonprofit housing developers 
wanting to maximize their profits. 

The OHA recently awarded 50 Section 
8 project-based vouchers (PBVs) to 
Affordable Housing Associates (AHA) for 
Willow Place Senior Homes; 10 PBVs to 
East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC) for Effie’s 
House; 14 PBVs to Resources for 
Community Development (RCD) for their 
Drachma Housing project; and another 19 
PBVs for RCD, subject to acquisition of 
site control of Marin Way Court, a devel- 
opment abandoned by Oakland 
Community Housing, Inc. (OCHI). 

Another 11 PVBs were granted to 
EBALDC, subject to acquisition of site 
control of Slim Jenkins Court, another 
housing development abandoned by OCHI; 
and 84 PBVs were awarded to EAH 
Housing in partnership with OHA, also 
subject to acquisition of site control of the 
Park Village Apartments, in Oakland. 

Project-based vouchers are highly 
sought after by nonprofit housing devel- 
opers for their redevelopment projects, 
including residential buildings that house 
low-income renters. The PBVs often are 
used by nonprofit developers to leverage 
additional loans from banks, creditors or 
cities, while maximizing rents in their res- 
idential properties, . 

If a low-income renter. is ae le to 
move into a PBV rental unit, they do not 
have to pay more than 30 to 40 percent of 
their income for rent, with the rest of the 


The nonprofit managers of Effie’s House in Oakland have raised rents and pressured low-income tenants. 


rents subsidized by the federal government. 

Unlike the Section 8 tenant-based 
voucher program (Housing Choice 
Voucher Program) which allows tenants 
to use their housing assistance vouchers to 
move freely about in the privatized rental 
market, the project-based vouchers 
(PBVs) belong to the rental unit, not the 
tenant. A PBV may be contracted to a 
rental unit for as long as ten years. 

The recent notice of PBVs being 


awarded in Oakland has already set off a 
frenzy of acquisition, and four residents 
of Effie’s House, a nonprofit apartment 
complex in Oakland, have been targeted 
and are facing pressure to abandon and 
give up their Section 8 tenant-based hous- 
ing vouchers, because they reside in one- 
bedroom rental units that the East Bay 
Asian Local Development Corporation 
(EBALDC) wants to convert into project- 
based voucher units. 


Lydia Gans photo 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) does not allow the 
same rental unit to be subsidized more 
than once at the same time by the Section 
8 federal housing assistance programs. 

If the four targeted tenants give up or 
lose their Section 8 tenant-based vouch: 
ers, they will not have a Section 8 voucher 
on hand to use if they face eviction, or an 


See Nonprofit Developers page 9 


The Rich Have a Safety 


Legislators and the governor 
have decided that since the 
economy is so bad, its time to 
let some of the poorest people 
die as a result of lack of med- 
ical care or shelter. 


by Jack Bragen 


f you drive a few blocks in Concord and 

Pleasant Hill, you will likely see people 

down on their luck. They may be at the 
side of the road, holding a cardboard sign 
asking for help. Their condition is worse 
than in recent years — they are more ema- 
ciated and less taken care of than they were. 
And there are more of them. 

I haven't given them any Spare change 
out of my car because I don’t want to cre- 
ate a traffic hazard. In the back of my 
mind I also worry the police will punish 


me if I try to help. (If approached while - 


on foot, and I have a couple dollars or 
some change, I will give it away, gladly.) 
Yet these desperate people certainly 
have my sympathy. How must it feel to be 
in that position? It must feel horrible. Mere 
survival depends upon the mercy of 
strangers. There are more homeless and 
desperate people than there were a few 
years ago, and they are in worse condition. 
We might think that person is different 
from us. After all, they are often emaciat- 
ed, unshaven, dirty, and wearing clothing 
that’s falling apart. Surely we couldn’t be 
the same as someone like this? In fact, 
that person on a street corner begging for 
food is you, and it is I, too. The only thing 
separating us from them is very bad luck 


and a lack of resources for getting help. 

I have written fiction about people 
encountering unfortunate circumstances, 
and becoming homeless. I am fortunate 
enough to write about this as fiction or an 
article, while other people must live this 
awful fate. 

My good luck is due to having a family 
and spouse who are there when I need 
them. Yet there are those who are rejected 
by their family, and others who cannot 
find help because their family is either 
deceased or geographically inaccessible. 
There are also those families who just 
cannot afford the financial burden of help- 
ing their relative stay housed.. 


Net— Why 


irrelevant, or if he came across to others 
as a man with a fragmented mind. At least 
this man had something to hang onto, 
even if that thing was unreal. 

The above interaction tells me of 
something more than just discovering hid- 
den intelligence in someone I met. It 
shows that many people are scared that 
things for them will go from bad to worse. 


The government, at least at the state — 


level, isn’t worried about cutting benefits 


for people who need these benefits to sur- 


vive. Legislators, along with the governor, 
have decided that since the economy is so 
bad, its time to let some of the poorest peo- 
ple die as a result of starvation, lack of 


_ No longer do we hear about ill-fated, high-ievel executives 


jumping off the 40th floor. Now these same failed execu- 


tives are terminated with a severance pay of 10 or 20 mil- 


lion dollars, enough money to live lavishly for life. 


In hard times like these, there are whole 
families that must relocate to the street. In 


group therapy, I talked to a man, probably 


in his early 60s, who at first appeared to 
have jumbled speech. As I learned more 
about him, I realized he could be using a 
delusional system to shelter himself from 
the harsh realities of his life. 

When I asked him point blank, “Why 
don’t you feel crappy? Aren’t things crap- 
py?” his response had some anger, yet the 
man’s speech began to make more sense 
to me. He said; “I’m focused on one 
thing, and that’s staying off the street.” 

This man was apparently trying to gen- 
erate a few happy thoughts to sustain him- 
self in a sea of misery. It didn’t matter too 
much if those happy thoughts seemed 


medical care, or not having shelter. 

Those on the street may not be thinking 
about long-term survival, since their situa- 
tion makes it a challenge just to get the next 
meal. Nowhere have I seen the government 
acknowledge the deaths it is creating with 
its endeavor to balance the budget without 
raising taxes. Yet I believe these official 
actions make the deaths inevitable. If some- 
one can no longer afford to pay for food 
and rent at the same time, just what are they 
supposed to do? 

Again, the people on the street and the 
people on disability were once just like 
you: they were people who considered 
themselves as “normal” and “mainstream.” 
They might have laughed at you if you told 
them they would become homeless. How 


Can't We? 


would you respond to such a statement? 
Many of them had jobs, families, cars 
and homes. They may have lost it ‘all: 
through no fault of their own. If someone 
is disabled and not strong enough to rally 
themselves when facing the threat of 
homelessness, they may succumb to out- 
of-control circumstances in life. 
Proposition 13, the Jarvis-Gann initta- 
tive of 1978 that greatly limited property” 


taxes, is thought by many to be the root’ 


cause of many present-day economic’?! 
problems. A friend of mine told me that®” 
Proposition 13 also had a hidden agenda. 
It applies to commercial properties that 
are owned by big businesses that can well 
afford to pay taxes and not just to home- 
owners in danger of not being able to’ 


~- afford to live in their home. This is anoth- 


er example of the rich helping the rich fo . 
the exclusion of all others. 

The governor’s refusal to raise taxes'on 
the rich in order to fix the budget also 
falls into this category. He claims he’s not» 
going to cave in to special interests. 
Special interests: Would that include den- 
tal care and glasses for the disabled? 
Would that include services for people 
diagnosed with AIDS? Would that include 
programs to prevent teen pregnancies? 
Would that include counseling for persons 
with mental illness? 

I guess the governor’s idea of a special 
interest includes any program that would » 
exist under a compassionate government. 

No longer do we hear about ill-fated, 
high-level executives jumping off the 40th 
floor of their building. Now these same 
failed executives are terminated with a 
severance pay of 10 or 20 million dollars, 
enough money to live lavishly for life. 
They have a safety net, so why can’t we? 
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Jim Reagan got a room at the UA Homes in B Berkeley eight months after getting on 
the list. He lived on the street for two years before finding affordable housing. 


J-C. Orton in the food warehouse for Night on the Streets Catholic Worker. eS Jim Reagan, Scott Justus, Richard Green and Denise Harding in People’s Park. 
EEN 
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"Hateman" rolls and smokes a cigarette Photos by David Bacon 
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T r, a longtime homeless activist, at People’s Park. 


Scott J ustus at his campsite in People’s Park. | = , Richard Green relaxes-on his sleeping bag. 
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Struggle to Save 
In-Home Care 


from page I 


She said, “Middle class and low 
income taxpayers are paying too much,” 
According to Rothaar, this fight over the 
fate of [HHS is not just about home care, 
but about our democracy itself — “about 
everybody who isn’t now sick or disabled 
but could become so.” 

Two elder women, Geraldine 
Holloway and Vicki Westlin, spoke to the 
crowd about their need for In-Home 
Supportive Services (HHS). 

Cathy Spensely, division director of 
the Family Services Agency, introduced 
venerable, well-spoken Holloway, whose 
in-home care worker cleans, washes 
clothes, and helps her downstairs. 

-He’s: very. important. tow me, 
Holloway said. The IHHS-funded worker 
enables her to stay in her home and be an 
active part of the community, visiting a 
senior center daily. 

Said Chionsini, “Home care providers 
are the backbone of community living,” 
ensuring that seniors remain able to stay 
at home and out of confining institutions. 

Vicky Westlin spoke in a clear, strong 
voice, her energy high, telling the crowd 
she loved them. “I wanted the caregivers 
in the audience to know how much they 
are appreciated and how desperately we 
need them,” she said. “Without them, we 
would sit in our apartments and die.” 

Westlin was not exaggerating. For 
years, Westlin, like many elders, has 
fought debilitating arthritic stiffness. “It 
doesn’t show,” she said. “I look healthy. 
But it hurts to go anywhere.” 

Both of her arms have begun to cramp. 
“In another two years, I won’t be able to 


use them,” Westlin said. She can no | 


longer raise her right leg to wash her foot. 

Since moving is painful, Westlin’s 
caretaker, Alice, helps with the home 
tasks requiring physical exertion — cook- 
ing, washing dishes, cleaning, laundry, 
even bathing. Without the help of Alice, 
“I would probably live in filth,” she said. 

The inability of people like Westlin to 
perform activities of daily living unaided 
can lead to depression, health problems, 
and possible death. 

Westlin told me later, “It’s scary being 
so vulnerable to the politicians for the very 
money that you live on. These people — 


even: the Democrats in office — don’t have _ Ss 
psychiatric hospitals or nursing homes.” 


a clue what it’s like to live like this.” 
JUDGE WILKEN’S INJUNCTION 
Yet in the midst of all the bad news, 
there was an important victory for seniors 
and the disabled. James Chionsini cried to - 
loud cheers, “Yes, it’s a State crisis, but 
we don’t have a home care crisis right 


now because we won a temporary victory 


yesterday!” 

He was referring to U.S. District Judge 
Claudia Wilken’s preliminary injunction, 
which has at least temporarily blocked the 
cuts made to In-Home Supportive 


Services in the recent state budget. After © 


IHSS workers, represented by SEIU and 
United Domestic Workers of America; 
filed-a federal lawsuit, Judge Wilken 
issued an injunction on October 19 in 
Oakland, in the case of Wagner vs 
Schwarzenegger. | 

Wilkin’s injunction effectively pre- 
vented the State of California from abol- 
ishing in-home care services to an esti- 
mated 36,000 elderly or disabled people. 
Judge Wilken found that the IHHS cut- 
backs violate federal law and would 
deprive thousands of people of the care 
that is vital to allowing them to remain in 
their homes. 

The federal court ruling also prevents 
state officials from denying in-home care 
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Demonstrators at San Francisco City Hall hold up placards warning the public of an “THHS Earthquake.” 


to another 97,000 California residents 
who currently receive this help. These 
draconian cutbacks in the IHHS budget 
were going to be enacted on November 1, 
until Judge Wilken halted them. 

Eve Cervantez, partner with Stacey 
Leyton at Altshuler Berzon LLP, San 
Francisco, who worked on the case, veri- 
fied that Judge Wilken’s ruling found that 
the plaintiff's case would likely be suc- 
cessful in showing that these cuts violate 
federal law when the case finally came to 
trial. The plaintiffs’ lawsuit argued that 
the cuts to IHHS denied California citi- 
zens their Constitutional due process pro- 


tections, and also discriminatorily violated ‘ 


both the Medicaid Act and the Americans 
with Disabilities Act. ? 

According to Certantez, the ruling also 
found that the cuts posed a substantial 


“threat of irreparable: damage; the loss ‘of’ ~ 


“something irreplaceable — the ability of 
people to remain safely in their homes.” 

In addition, the plaintiffs showed that 
the cuts to [HHS are discriminatory 
against people with mental and develop- 
mental disabilities, thereby violating the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

Ms. Cervantez said they were “thrilled 
with the opinion.” Judge Wilken had a 
very short time to consider a complex 
case. Attorneys “had been working hard 
because it was an emergency (with) dire 
consequences for people who could be 
injured, hurt, left homeless or end up in 


Marie Jobling, director of the 


Community Living Campaicn, described - 


the activist community’s concern about 
the way the proposed cuts would gravely 
harm 130,000 California residents mos in 


-need of help from IHHS. 


These concerns were temporarily alle- 


: viated by Judge Wilken’s injunction pre- 


venting the State from implementing cuts 
to In-Home Supportive Services workers’ 
hours starting November 1. Jobling 
warned, “That victory on Monday isn’t 
the only issue. Even though it stopped the 
November Ist cuts, there are several other 
things that still need to be fought.” 


Jobling said, “Almost 2,000 IHSS con- 


sumers were going to lose all of their ser- 
vices; another 6,000 would lose some of 
their services; and well over 1,000 work- 
ers probably would lose their jobs.” She 
reported that a hearing will be held soon 
to scrutinize “how much harm and chaos 
the State created when they moved for- 
ward so quickly trying to do this.” 

“The big panic was around the cuts,” 
Jobling said. “We had this mechanism in 
place, with the support of the County, 
that, if the letters went out this week, we 
had trained people all over the city to help 
file 4,000 individual appeals for people 
within this ten-day. window, (so). they 


could keep their benefits, and the worker 
would keep coming and doing their work. 


It was a real push to try to keep people on 


the job and at home.” 

According to Eve Cervantez, Judge 
Wilken’s order is in effect until there is a 
“final decision on the merits where she 
looks at the legal claims and makes sure 
we're right. Everything was done on a 
very quick, expedited basis because the 
cuts would go into effect November 1st.” 

A “status conference” is planned on 
January 8 with the judge to set a schedule 
for the rest of the case. “In the next few 
days, affected people will receive a notice 
the judge ordered the State to mail saying, 
‘Don’t worry. There aren’t any cuts right 


“ now.’ “ On October 28, State defendants 


filed an appeal of Wilken’s ruling, but no 


trial date is set. 
Donna Willmott, consumer advocate at | 


Planning for Elders in the Central City, 
San Francisco, clarified the agenda of 
Gov. Schwarzenegger and the State 
Legislature. “To us, it seems like they’re 
using the budget to implement social poli- 
cy, to really dismantle this program,” said 
Willmott. 

Steve Shane, deputy director of the In- 
Home Supportive Services Consortium, 
stated that, when the judge’s decision 
came down, Director Margaret Baran 
made an intercom announcement to 
cheers. However, he said, IHSS advocates 
now speculate that the legislators were 


seriously attempting to implement the 
THSS reductions “as a method to cut these . 
services entirely” and “to go to DEFCON | 


4 to just whack the whole program.” 
RISING MEDI-CAL COSTS. 
Jobling said, “One issue is how to help 


California put in place the In-Home 


Supportive Services Share of Cost 


Assistance Program which co some of 
the share of cost for homecare.” 
Claiming a “programmatic change” in 


‘its eligibility rules, without notification 


the State dropped its Share of Cost 
Assistance Program. About 400 San 
Franciscans, who hadn’t realized they 
were being helped by this program, sud- 
denly found themselves responsible for 
co-pays, estimated at roughly $15 to 
$500. 

If you entered the program to receive 
In-Home Supportive Services, the share 
of cost was small. After the recalculation, 
this group lost that low-cost advantage. 
Now Medi-Cal costs them hundreds more 
out of pocket. 

Said Jobling, “Many people in San 
Francisco can’t afford to pay into Medi- 
Cal because it doesn’t take into account 
things like rent, prescription drugs, (or) 


transportation. They don’t care what it’ 
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costs you to live. To get Medi-Cal, you 
have to figure out how to pay $200 or 
$300 dollars out of your paltry little 
income.” 

The basis for an ongoing appeal ts that 
the State of California claimed the lawsuit 
to reinstate the program was not appeal- 
able, then didn’t notify recipients it actu- 
ally was. 


More SCHWARZENEGGER CUTS 


Counties statewide have Public 
Authorities. The San Francisco County 
Public Authority is a registry of 18,000 
workers providing home care to clients. 
Schwarzenegger slashed by $8,655,000 
the statewide operating budgets for county 
Public Authority. Administrations. 

Public Authorities are designed to 
afford the client the privilege of choosing 


a safe, familiar, home care worker who 


provides personal care. The governor cut 
funds that would pay a home care worker 
of choice — a relative, for example. 
Though they may be the client’s prefer- 
ence, the Public Authority will not pay 
workers with bad fingerprints or possible 
criminal backgrounds. The client is forced 
to take on a stranger. A spoor of criminal- 
ization pours from this arrangement which 
undermines trust completely. 

Sergio Alunan of the IHSS Public 
Authority greeted the Earthquake crowd’s 
home care workers, “We know how the 
cuts really devastate an individual with a 
disability. Some of our clients (will) have 
to go to an institution.” He vowed strong 
support for unionized workers. 

Two contesting lawsuits were filed in 


- jate August/ September, one by Senate 


President Pro Tem, Darrell Steinberg (D- 


: 1S | i Sacramento) with no action reported. 
people access Medi-Cal.” The State of” 


MANDATORY FINGERPRINTING, AND 
BACKGROUND CHECKS 
As the plan to fingerprint. workers. and 


consumers goes forward, in an “Acorn- 


style attack,” the. State mailed letters to 
providers and clients directing them to be 
fingerprinted at local Human Services 
offices. Fraud prevention is the ostensible 
purpose of background checks and finger- 
printing, with no Sree fraud type iden- 
tified. 

Chionsini notes that The Western 
Center for Law and Poverty cites three 
kinds of IHSS Fraud. 

1. Receiving services to which you are 
not entitled. 

2. Receiving services under an 
assumed name. 

3. Being paid for services not provided. 

Chionsini questions the efficacy of this 
Fraud Prevention program, asking: Which 
category of fraud will it address? How 
will background checking and fingerprint- 


See Struggle to Save In-Home Care page 9 
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from page § 


ing address this fraud? How much will it 
cost in relation to how much it will save? 
A cost/benefit analysis is needed. 

The process of provider enrollment 
and background checks is cumbersome. 
Chionsini said, “The County’s local 
offices have no idea how they’re going to 
implement the fingerprinting.” The State 
is offering no directives about what coun- 
ties must do with the fingerprints once 
collected. This is a recipe for chaos. 

As a result, clients will no longer be 
able to get a provider quickly nor have the 
same choices they have now. 

Said Chionsini, “In my opinion, not 
only is it degrading, and unnecessary, but 
it’s a violation of their human and civil 
rights.” 

Chionsini and Willmott agree that the 
State Legislature’s “scare tactics” are 
meant to discourage and intimidate care- 
givers and recipients, “They want to keep 
people from accessing these services,” 
Chionsini said. “These fingerprinting 
requirements will have a chilling effect, 
especially in immigrant communities.” 

On Oct, 28, 2009, at the Sacramento 
State Capitol, Schwarzenegger adminis- 
tration officials announced they will pro- 
ceed with the implementation of mandato- 
ry background checks and fingerprinting 
for new and existing IHSS workers on 
November 1. 

The California Department of Social 
Services changed their software so, as of 
November 1, new providers cannot be 
hired or processed unless the data input 
staff can check off boxes on the computer 
screen indicating that the provider has 
completed an orientation, fingerprinting, a 
background check and completed and 
signed a provider enrollment form in the 


presence of the data input staff. 
Current home care providers wishing 


to take on new clients must undergo fin- 
gerprinting and a background check 
before they can make the switch. None of 
the counties know how they’re going to 
implement it. It is chaos. 

Notices for this new requirement for 


mandatory fingerprinting and unan- 
nounced home visits for [HHS recipients 
— part of the revised 2009-2010 State 
Budget passed by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor — went out 
early last week. Parties are seriously con- 
sidering filing a lawsuit to block this 
requirement. 

Jobling observed that, if clients want 
home care, “Because they are low income 
and needy, they must be fingerprinted like 
criminals — and not just once. The State 
mandates that unless both worker and 
consumer place their fingerprint on every 
single time sheet, they cannot be paid.” 

As they age, many seniors lose finger- 
prints. Some cancer drugs melt finger- 
prints away. 

TERRIBLY UNDERPAID WORKFORCE 

Judge Wilken’s preliminary injunction 
stopped a major reduction in State contri- 
butions toward IHSS worker wages. The 
State is appealing the ruling to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Said Rebecca Malberg, representative 


consider normal,” said Jobling. “To move 
this whole work force into the 21st centu- 
ry has been expensive. The State doesn’t 
like that.” 

Malberg, United Health Care Workers 
representative, declared, “You can’t bal- 
ance the budget off the backs of people 
who take care of people who need care. 

“We are fighting to make sure people 
with disabilities are able to stay at home 
and providers of care are valued, and earn 
enough money to take care of themselves 
and their families. We are happy a federal 
judge agreed with us that what the State 
was trying to do was wrong.” 


MeEpI-CAL OPTIONAL BENEFITS ARE 
ELIMINATED 


As of July 1, 2009, Medi-Cal will no 
longer pay for “optional benefits” and ser- 
vices for most adults in the Medi-Cal pro- 
gram, 21 years or older, who live in the 
community but not in nursing or health 
facilities. 

In August 2008, the San Francisco 
Gray Panthers filed a federal lawsuit for 
individual Medi-Cal recipients, people 
with disabilities, and low-income seniors 


‘It's scary being so vulnerable to the politicians for the 
very money that you live on. These people -- even the 
Democrats in office -- don't have a clue what it's like to 


live like this.’”’ — vicki Westlin 


for United Health Care Workers, “We are 
just thrilled that the federal courts agreed 
with us that the legislature and the gover- 
nor were wrong to try to cut the wages 
(and) hours.” 

Jobling noted: “This workforce has 
been down a long time.” When the IHSS 
workers unionized, they pushed hard for 
fair treatment and better wages. They said, 
“$4.25 an hour is not fair. We can’t sup- 
port our families. We have to keep chang- 
ing jobs. It’s bad for the clients.” 

Unions have worked to raise these 
wages statewide. The wages are still low 
— only about $9.95 to $12 an hour with 
access to health benefits, but no paid 
vacation or sick leave. 

“They don’t have what most workers 


impacted by budget reductions. 

As Chionsini boomed to_ the 
Earthquake Rally on October 22, 
“Apparently, in Sacramento, they don’t 
think that people need dentures, eyeglass- 
es, podiatry, wheelchairs, hearing aides. 
Let’s give a solidarity shout with them 
over at the courthouse!” 

At that same moment, blocks from the 
Earthquake Rally, the U.S. 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals was issuing a decision 
denying a motion by attorneys represent- 
ing Medi-Cal recipients and advocacy 
organizations to require’ the 
Schwarzenegger administration to stop 
the budget reduction that eliminated, as of 
July 1, 2009, nine Medi-Cal “optional” 
benefits for adults, including adult dental. 


Old Oakland Blues 


by George Wynn 


Two old men 

of the streets 

meet in the 

BART Station 

they talk and laugh 
hours on end 

‘bout Oakland 

before the Bay Bridge 
They have no 

"going home" train 
to catch 


DEVALUING OLDER PEOPLE 


Whatever federal Social Security bene- 
fits don’t provide in money, the State of 
California kicks in SSI to make up the dif- 
ference. “They keep dropping the amount, 
thanks to the cigar-chewing idiot,” said 
Westlin, of Schwarzenegger’s.cutbacks. 

“They’re nickel-and-diming people to 
death,’ said Chionsini. 

Jobling feels the legislators “don’t real- 
ly care about older people and people with 
disabilities. I think they feel like they 
have contributed all they can; (that) they 
don’t have anything to give back; they are 
just people who are a drain. So, they have 
no appreciation, no respect for people 
who have worked hard their whole life, 
who have tried to do all the right things, 
and here in their older years, or when they 
develop a disability, are really kind of left 
high and dry.” 

Willmott, whose sister with cerebral 
palsy has been a magazine editor for 30- 
plus years, feels that marginalizing people 
with disabilities is a loss, not only to 
them, but a loss of the great gifts they 
offer to the culture in which they live. 

“The social policies we establish today 
will determine the kind of world we want 
to live in, the kind of future we want for 
our children, and grandchildren, the peo- 
ple who come after us,” Willmott said... 

“These decisions are not just about 
what is happening in this moment. They 
embody the values of the society we live 
in; what we care about; whose lives have 
value when we go to Sacramento. That’s 


what a state budget and these court deci- ; 


sions are telling us.” 


Nonprofit Developers 


from page 5 


emergency, or want to relocate to another 
location. In addition, they would be 
locked into a new one-year lease, in which 
they would be penalized or face further 
sanctions, including eviction for breaking 
the terms of the new contracts EBALDC 
wants them to sign. 

On Oct. 6, 2009, the four targeted house- 
holds with Section 8 tenant-based vouchers 
received a peculiar memo dated October 5, 
from Mary Lucero Dorst of EBALDC, stat- 
ing that EBALDC wants the Section 8 ten- 
ants to give up their housing assistance 
vouchers, because EBALDC wants to con- 


~ vert. their apartments into the project-based 


voucher program. 

Very little information was passed out 
in regards to how this conversion could 
negatively affect the tenants once they 
gave up their Section 8 tenant-based 
vouchers, and there was no phone number 
offered or contact person mentioned, for 
tenants to reach if they have any questions 
about the pressure being placed on them 
to give up their vouchers. 

In addition, there was a new Oakland 
Housing Authority contract attached to 
the memo that Ms. Dorst of EBALDC 
wanted the four targeted tenants to sign as 
further means to pressure them into giving 
up their Section 8 vouchers, even though 
Dorst does not work for the housing 


authority, and there was no discussion 
beforehand with the tenants. 

The four targeted tenants did not receive 
any kind of notice from the Oakland 
Housing Authority about giving up their 
Section 8 vouchers, and the memo from 
Dorst did not mention anything about what 
the tenants should do with the contract pre- 
sented to them, after being signed. 

Despite the extreme pressure being 
placed on the tenants to give up their 
Section 8 vouchers by the powerful non- 
profit housing organization, the memo 
states that this is voluntary. 

The four targeted tenants received an 
another memo issued on October 12, stat- 
ing that EBALDC wanted the tenants to 
sign — a renewed effort to pressure them 
into giving up their Section 8 vouchers. 

On October 15, Danny Chen, the man- 
ager of Effie’s House, went door to door 
asking the tenants to give back the October 
12 memo, even if they had not signed it. 

Out of the 21 apartments at Effie’s 
House, 10 are one-bedroom units, and the 
rest are studio apartments. Rather than con- 
verting any of the studio apartments into the 
PBV program where low-income renters 
may welcome the prospect of cheaper rents, 
EBALDC decided to pressure the low- 
income tenants residing in one-bedroom 
units who already have Section 8 tenant- 
based vouchers, into giving up their vouch- 
ers, so EBALDC may maximize profits. 

The more bedrooms that are subsidized 
by the federal government in an apart- 
ment, the higher the subsidy is to the non- 


profit organization renting out the units. 

It would make more sense to the tenants 
if EBALDC welcomed the fact that the four 
Section 8 tenants with vouchers at Effie’s 
House are already receiving rental assis- 
tance, and that tenants in studio apartments 
may benefit by cheaper rents if their units 
were converted into the PBV program. 

According to the Leased Housing 
Department at the OHA, the project-based 
vouchers may be used for studio or one- 
bedroom units, and contradicting the 
OHA, EBALDC staff are claiming that 
the PBV program is only applicable in the 
one-bedroom units. 

The battle over taking possession of 
the one-bedroom units EBALDC wants 
for their PBV program, took another turn 
after EBALDC decided to evict other 
households in one-bedroom units, through 
some major rent increases. 

The frenzy occurring within EBALDC 
to maximize profits through the PVB pro- 
gram, heated up further a few weeks ago 
when a Haitian immigrant who has been a 
resident of Effie’s House during the past 12 
years received notice of a major rent 
increase for his one-bedroom apartment, 
increasing the rent from $711 per month to 
around $1,000 per month. He may be faced 
with homelessness due to such an extreme 
rent increase, due in January. He has not 
been notified whether or not EBALDC may 
want to convert his apartment into the pro- 
ject-based voucher program. 

Another targeted household in a one- 
bedroom unit also received notice that the 


rent is being raised from $780 per month 
to $1,000 per month, despite the fact the 
tenant is currently unemployed. 

All the above targeted households 
reside in one-bedroom units that 
EBALDC wants to convert into the PBV 
program to maximize profits, but not all 
tenants currently in the one-bedroom units 
at Effie’s House may be eligible to be in 
the PBV program. 

Putting local rents into perspective, 
according to Rento Meter, an online ser- 
vice that offers comparisons of rents in a 
given zip code area, currently 42 percent 
of rental housing listings for one-bedroom 
apartments cost less than $1,000 per 
month within the same zip code area 
where Effie’s House is located, even 
though Effie’s is owned and operated by a 
so-called nonprofit housing developer. 

Currently, the annual allowable rent 
increase in Oakland is set at 0.7 percent 
for all applicable rental housing units. 

Residential properties owned by non- 
profit housing developers in Oakland 
often have Certificates of Exemption from 
Oakland’s Rent Adjustment Program, 
allowing the nonprofit organizations to. 
raise the rent for any reason on tenants, by 
as much as they want. 


Note: Lynda Carson, the reporter on 
this issue, is currently a resident of Effie’s 
House facing pressure to give up a 
Section § voucher. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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which, in 21st Century America, makes us 
human; the ability to buy or rent shelter, 
which isolates us from the brutal elements 
and, perhaps, the Sacred Mysteries. We 
begin to fence or wall off our tribal 
nature, our minds locked down by fear, 
our emotions demanding security, our 
bodies bought and sold by the slave econ- 
omy of corporate-owned capitalism. 

Dorothy Day, the founder of the 
Catholic Worker movement, once said, 
“Comfort the afflicted and afflict the com- 
fortable.” Little did I know or recognize 
that strange woman, raggedly dressed 
compared to other parish members, walk- 
ing out of a chapel near the Bowery in 
New York City in 1969 where, as a 16- 
year-old runaway, I had sought refuge 
under a church porch in a snow storm. 

She quickly, without ceremony or 
deliberation, handed me a piece of paper 
with an address for shelter and money for 
the subway; then was gone, like an 
Archangel’s shadow. 

Those too fragile or broken to partici- 
pate in our dog-eat-dog world; those 
whose lives have been shattered by wars, 
personal or political, in the streets or over- 
seas; victims of tragic childhoods by par- 
ents they never chose; addicts and drunks 
who never asked to be born; old folks, 
without children or hope, falling through 
increasingly wide social netting; these are 
the new boogeymen and women — and 
increasingly, children — in our society, 
from whom we must hide. 

Their fall from economic grace, their 
failures, labeled “personal” by a market 
system dependent on obedience and confor- 
mity, must make the homeless demonic and 
their world a hell, a place of feared brim- 
stone, where the clergy of mammon and 
politicians, their armed police and officers, 
create and enforce an Economic Inquisition, 
a modern purging (or at least, an institution- 
al hiding) of “these least among us.” 

So often I remember those days: eight 
trips across country from California to 
New York, the terror, the despair, the 
hurtful words of fearful people, the beat- 
ings, the rapes, the jailings, the cold, the 
loneliness and the sense that I was not 
quite human. I learned the dominant cul- 
ture as I spent adolescence on the streets, 
then hungered and fought for this new 
religion, a spirituality of money and secu- 
rity. Store-bought dignity, bank-blessed 
salvation, the security of never having to 
be hungry or frightened, on my knees to 
the corporate boss, confessing to the cred- 
it rep and bowing before the altar of an 
ATM machine. 

I would like to tell you that Dorothy 
Day came to me in a dream recently, one 
convert to another, to touch my cold fin- 
gers once again, to challenge and moti- 
vate. But there was no incident of miracle, 
no saintly moment; yet, as I read and re- 
read her inspired words, her simple but 
powerful force of faith-based social jus- 
tice, its continuing sacramental energy of 
celebrating the poor through the Catholic 
Worker movement, I begin to choke on 
my need for security, my continuing fear 
of poverty and my lack of personal 
involvement with the homeless. 

“We have all known the long loneli- 
ness,’ Dorothy Day wrote in her autobi- 
ography, “and we have learned that the 
only solution is love and the love that 
comes with community.” 


Religious Rebellion Against Injustice 


Dorothy Day took personal responsibility through her 
‘works of mercy” for her brothers and sisters in Christ. 
She fought with all her heart and strength against the ills of 
society that robbed the poor of life, freedom and dignity. 


STREET SPIRIT 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION 


Incredibly, morally insane, it is illegal 
for the poor to sleep in public places in 
the city of Santa Ana, California. Adding 
insult to injury, it is also a crime to pos- 
sess a blanket in public, labeled “sleeping 
paraphernalia.” 

Even though there are not enough shel- 
ter beds, no single residency occupancy 
hotels and rents have risen a hundredfold 
in the city; these fine city fathers and 
mothers, modern Centurions of Empire’s 
selfishness and greed, have chosen to 
criminalize poverty rather than end it. In 
my own city, San Diego, it is illegal to 
feed hungry people in public places; using 
starvation as cruel new social policy. 

Yet, throughout history, there have been 
those epic people of conscience, usually 
vassals of faith, who stand against the ugli- 
ness of the human mentality, who act from 
the spirit, carrying God’s grace and 
Christ’s redemption through the love of the 
poor, into the very core of their life’s 


actions. Martin Luther, and his 20th © 


Century namesake, Martin Luther King, 
John Brown, Dorothy Day, Bishop Oscar 
Romero of El Salvador, and thousands of 
clergy, religious orders and lay people who 
have given this earthly portion of their 
lives to justice and communal love. 

So it is in Santa Ana, California, as well. 
Facing off against the obscene notion of 
denying poor folks the basic human need of 
sleep, during the summer, members of 
Isaiah House, a Catholic Worker communi- 
ty with about 80 unhoused women, joined 
about 50 parishioners of various Orange 
County Catholic Churches to celebrate 
Mass with the homeless. 

As I rode the train north from San 
Diego to Santa Ana to attend the event, it 
seemed so sad that I had to travel almost 
two hours to join the homeless as sisters 
and brothers in the Eucharist. In San 
Diego, the Church’s social mission seems 
to be to. warehouse the homeless, to hide 
the “bums” from middle-class sensibility. 
There is no institutional challenge to mar- 
ket-owned faith — mouth the memorized 
prayers, attend Mass, bend and bow with- 
out thought or solidarity, earning our CD 
Account in heaven. 

There are members of my San Diego 
parish, people who arrive late, and leave 
right after having taken Eucharist. This is 
drive-thru spirituality, corporate-owned, 
capitalist-think, zombies who guzzle, who 
have religion but never live it. Faith as 
noun, not verb; their market-driven individ- 
ualism and consumerist mentality a true 
tragedy of stolen souls; never touching 
Christ’s witness against injustice, living and 
dying as selfish magnets of things and trem- 
bling, fearful bundles of purposeless flesh. 

Dorothy Day, and her young, modern 
disciples (and a few cherished oldies) in 
the Catholic Worker Movement, continue 
to believe in her “personalism” — not 
egocentric, rugged individualism. A per- 
sonal responsibility to live life with 
wholeness, not random acts of charity to 
gain good standing in God’s final retire- 
ment portfolio, was Day’s life’s message. 

She took personal responsibility 
through her “works of mercy” for her 
brothers and sisters in Christ and fought 
with all her heart and strength against the 
ills of society that robbed the poor of their 
life, freedom and dignity. 

The train slid forth from San Diego, 
along the cluttered California coast, past 
seaside mansions and opulent restaurants 
where a bowl of oatmeal costs almost eight 
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When the police, as agents of affluence, attack the poor, 
seizing their holy blankets, they show the world their social 
and political sin, as much as a mob stoning St. Stephen. 


dollars. At San Clemente Pier, with its arti- 
ficial ambiance bearing witness to the new 
faith of wealth, a moneyed rabble walked 
the sidewalks in designer clothes, devoted 
to Empire’s greed, a relationship with state 
and economy Jesus once called barbaric. 
Huge homes, shiny cars, an abundance 
of needless material goods bought with 
money stolen from the poor. Ecclesial cor- 
porations and their shrills, preaching, con- 
verting many to theories of divine prosperi- 
ty, rushing to become human software to 
Empire’s hardware of hierarchy and power. 


TRADITIONAL, RADICAL 
CHRISTIANITY STILL ALIVE 


In Santa Ana, at the Mass with the 
homeless, Padre Bill blessed the blankets 
the poor brought forward. I cried to see 
our Church on the right side for a change, 
not upholding power and wealth, but 
sanctifying a simple blanket; telling the 
world that my God, His Son and the Holy 
Ghost sleeps with this impoverished sister 
or brother tonight. 

Thus, when the police, as agents of 
affluence, attack the poor, seizing their 
holy blankets, they show the world their 
ugliness and social and political sin, as 
much as a Roman soldier beheading St. 
Paul or a mob stoning St. Stephen. 

A young Catholic Worker named Matt 
and several homeless people pledged at 
the Mass to camp out on the grassy areas 
near the courthouse until they were cited, 
announcing that at least seven law firms 
stood ready to fight in court the barbaric 
ordinances against sleeping. Matt was 
“evicted” from the Catholic Worker Isaiah 
House, with no place to stay for the night, 
so he and the others would plead a “neces- 
sity” defense. et 

Sometimes, I just stand in awe, dumb- 
founded, humbled and ashamed of both 
myself and my Church; as I watch these 
modern versions of Dorothy Day’s gift to 
humankind — the potential and possibili- 
ty of a life of Christian integrity and 
moral vision based on pure faith. 

The early followers of Christ, before 
emperors and popes usurped control, lived 
in communities of solidarity and equality 
with participatory democracy. Jesus’ pub- 
lic ministry radically opposed the notions 
of power. He sought a scandalously inclu- 
sive community under the reign of God. 

In their home churches, in their daily 
lives, early Christians stood against 
Empire for the wealthy few; and were 
often martyred. They proclaimed the 
Gospel’s values of simple living and trust 
in one another. 

There are more than 2,000 passages in 
the Bible calling for economic justice for 
the poor and opposing all organized sys- 
tems of greed, exploitation and oppres- 
sion. Their faith was not bought off by the 


comforts and diversions money can buy. 

The Orange County Catholic Worker 
website speaks to the civil injustice of 
persecuting the homeless, proclaiming 
that they are “aware of our individual and 
societal illnesses, and through the gift of 
our faith in a healing God, we are encour- 
aged to face pain, speak truth and cele- 
brate resurrection.” 

In addition to operating Isaiah House, 
the Orange County Catholic Worker runs 
a shelter for homeless women in Santa 
Ana’s eastside barrio, established in 1987. 
The Catholic Worker also provides daily 
meals (serving nearly 4,000 meals a 
week), bags of food and clothing, show- 
ers, emergency assistance and support and 
advice to the city’s unhoused. 

Four full-time, unpaid, volunteers keep 
the Catholic Worker shelter open 365 
days and nights a year, “in an attempt to 
say who Jesus is, without using words,” 
they suggest. They also coordinate youth 
groups who want to help the poor, “offer- 
ing our home as a place where all can be 
transformed by serving those in need.” 

Catholic Workers believe that giving a 
check or expecting others to help, or 
expecting the government or other institu- 
tions to alleviate poverty, is not enough for 
those of us who are not poor. They consider 
their life God’s legacy and announce “we 


do our work as a gift and share the gifts we 


receive directly with the poor.” 

A prayer read at the Santa Ana Mass 
shows that faith can still be a powerful 
force for good, a revolutionary capability 
for change and a liberating strength of 
personal transformation from gluttonous 
flesh to spiritual entitlement: “O God, 
whose word is fruitless when the humble 
remain humiliated, when the hungry are not 
filled.... Begin with us.... Open our hearts 
and unblock our ears.... Enable us to hear 
the voices of the poor and share their strug- 
gle.... Send us away empty with longing for 
your promises.... Amen. “ 

There are those who want to make 
Dorothy Day a saint within the Church 
hierarchy, which she opposed in her life- 
time. She realized that folks (or statues of 
them) placed high up on a pedestal are 
adornments, possessions, reproductions of 
religion, sanitized illusions, just another 
“thing” to have, like a swinging, tinkling 
rosary; while her faith was a radical, liv- 
ing devotion to Christ’s life and death for 
and among the poor. 

We can bless her memory, I believe, 
by doing her the honor of fighting like 
hell for those she championed and loved. 


Hoard our gifts? Or share them? Like 


Dorothy, we must listen to our hearts. 


Rocky Neptun is director of the Casa de los 
Olvidados, a center for homeless youth with 
HIV-AIDS in Tijuana, Mexico. 
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Undocumented — 


Workers 
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sewer system. When they lose their jobs, 
and the border is a few blocks away, 
where do you think they will go? If it was 
your family, if you had no food or job, 
what would you do? 

And when people protest, the govern- 
ment and the companies bring in the 
police and the army. People are beaten, as 
the teachers were in Oaxaca in 2006. 
After the army filled Oaxaca’s jails, how 
many more people had to leave? 


When President Manuel Zelaya tried to 


point Honduras in a different direction, 
just raising the minimum wage so that 
families could have a better future, not as 
migrants, but one in Honduras itself, what 
happened? The U.S.-trained military, act- 
ing for the country’s wealthy elite, kid- 
napped him in his pajamas, put him on an 
airplane and flew him out of the country. 
Now how many people will leave 
Honduras, because the door to a future at 
home has been closed? 

The lack of human rights itself is a fac- 
tor contributing to migration, since it 
makes it more difficult, even impossible, 
to organize for change. 

Migration is not an accident. The eco- 
nomic system in the United States and 
wealthy countries depends on migration. 
It depends on the labor provided by a con- 
stant flow of migrants. 

About 12 million people live in the 
United States without immigration docu- 
ments. Another 26-28 million were born 
elsewhere, and are citizens or visa-holders. 
That’s almost 40 million people. If every- 
one went home tomorrow, would there be 
fruit and vegetables on the shelves at 


Safeway? Who would cut up the. cows and 
_ pigs in meatpacking plants? Who would 


clean the offices of New York,,..Los: 
Angeles, San Francisco or Chicago? 

Immigrants are not the only people 
willing to work, or the only people who 
need jobs. Our workforce includes 
African American and Chicano families 
who have contributed their labor for hun- 
dreds of years. The vast majority of white 
people — the descendents of European 
immigrants — are historically workers 
too. We all work. We all need to work, to 
put bread on the table for our families. 

But without the labor of immigrant 
people, the system would stop. 

Those companies using that labor, 
however — the grape growers in Delano 
or the owners of office buildings in 
Century City, or the giant Blackstone 
group that owns hotels across the country 
— do not pay the actual cost of producing 
the workforce they rely on. 

Who pays for the needs of workers’ 


families in the towns and countries from 


which they come? Who builds the schools 
in the tiny Oaxacan villages that send 
their young people into California’s 
fields? Who builds the homes for the fam- 
ilies of the meatpacking workers of 
Nebraska? Who pays for the doctor when 
the child of a Salvadoran janitor working 
in Los Angeles gets sick? 

The growers and the meatpackers and 
the building owners pay for nothing. They 
don’t even pay taxes in the countries from 
which their workers come, and some 
don’t pay taxes here either. So who pays 
the cost of producing and maintaining 
their workforce? 

The workers pay for everything. For 
employers, it’s a very cheap system. 

Here in the United States it’s cheap 
too. Workers without papers pay taxes 
and Social Security, but are barred from 
the benefits. For them, there’s no) unem- 
ployment insurance, no disability) pay if 
they get sick, and no retirement benefits. 


-undocumented drywallers 


Estela Guzman and her daughter, Jaquiline. When they first moved 


David Bacon 


from Oaxaca, Mexico, they lived in a tent camp in Geyserville, Calif. photo 


The wages of workers are so low that it takes half a day’s 
pay to buy a gallon of milk. Most maquiladora workers 
live in cardboard houses on streets with no pavement or 
sewer system. When they lose their jobs, and the border is 
a few blocks away, where do you think they will go? 


Workers fought for these social benefits, 
and won them in the New Deal. For people 
without papers, the New Deal never hap- 
pened. Even legal residents with green 
cards can’t get many Social Security bene- 
fits. If they take these benefits away from 
immigrants, it won’t be long before they 
come after people born here. 

Why can’t everyone get a Social 


Security number? After all, we want people . 


to be part of the system. All workers, the 
undocumented included, get old and 


injured. Should they live on dog food after ~ 


a lifetime of work? The purpose of Social 
Security is to assure dignity and income to 
the old and injured. The system’ should not 
be misused to determine immigration status 
and facilitate witch-hunts, firings and 
deportations for workers without it. 

Wages for most immigrants are so low 
people can hardly live on them. There’s a 
big difference in wages between a day 
laborer and a longshoreman — $8.25 an 
hour in San Francisco, where a dockworker 
gets over $25, plus benefits. If employers 
had to pay low-wage workers, including 
immigrants, the wages of longshoremen, 
the lives of working families would 
improve immeasurably. And it can happen. 

Before people on the waterfront orga- 
nized the International Longshore and 
Warehouse Union, they were like day 
laborers, hired every morning in-a humili- 
ating shapeup where each person compet- 
ed for a job with dozens of others. 
Dockworkers were considered bums. Now 
they own apartment houses. It’s the union 
that did it. 

But if employers had to raise the wages 
of immigrants to the level of longshore- 
men, it would cost them a lot. Just the dif- 
ference between the minimum wage 
received by 12 million undocumented 
workers and the average U.S. wage might 
well be over $80 billion a year. No won- 
der organizing efforts among immigrant 
workers meet such fierce opposition. 

But immigrants are fighters. In 1992, 
stopped 
Southern California residential construc- 
tion for.a year from Santa Barbara to the 
Mexican border. They’ve gone on strike 
at factories, office buildings, laundries, 
hotels and fields. 

Those unions today that are growing 
are often those that have made an alliance 
with immigrant workers, and know that 
they will fight for better conditions. In 
fact, the battles fought by immigrants over 
the last 20 years made the unions of Los 
Angeles strong today, and changed the 
politics of the city. In city after city, a 


similar transformation is possible or 
already under way. 


So unions should make a commitment: 


too. In 1999, the AFL-CIO held an his- 
toric convention in Los Angeles, and 
unions said they would fight to get rid of 
the law that makes work a crime. Unions 
said they’d fight to protect the right of all 
workers to organize, immigrants included. 
Labor should live up to that promise. 
Today, unions are fighting for the 
Employee Free Choice Act, intended to 
make it easier and quicker for workers to 
organize. That would help all workers, 


immigrants included. But if 12 million 
péoplé have Ho Tight to their jobs at all; ~** 


and are breaking the law simply by work- 


ing, how will they use the rights that 


EFCA is designed to protect? 


Unionsand workers neéd both labor’ 
law ‘reform and immigration reform ‘that 


decriminalizes work.’ 


Employers and the wealthy love immi- 
grants and hate them. They want and need — 


people’s labor, but they don’t want to pay. 
And what better way not to pay than to 
turn workers into criminals? 

This is an old story — what they’ve 
always done with immigrants. 

In the early 1900s, California’s grow- 
er-dominated legislature made it a crime 
for Filipinos to marry women who were 
not Filipinas. At the same time, immigra- 
tion of women from the Philippines to the 
mainland was very difficult. For the 
Filipino farm workers of the 1930s and 
‘40s and ‘50s, it was virtually a crime to 
have a family. Many men stayed single 
until their 50s or 60s, living in labor 
camps, moving and working wherever the 
growers needed their labor. 

During the bracero program from 1942 
to 1964, growers recruited workers from 
Mexico, who could only come under con- 
tract, and had to leave the country at the 
end of the harvest. They said the braceros 
were legal, but what kind of legality is it 
where people had to live behind barbed 
wire in camps, and go only where the 
growers wanted? 

If braceros went on strike, they were 
deported. Part of their wages were with- 
held, supposedly to guarantee their return 
to Mexico. Half a century later, they’re 
still fighting to recover it. 

But those Filipinos fought to stay. 
They had to fight, just for the right to 
have a family. 

The braceros fought to stay. Some just 
walked out of the labor camps, and kept liv- 
ing and working underground for 30 years, 
until they could get amnesty in 1986. 


Then, in 1964, heroes of the Chicano 


civil rights movement like Bert Corona, 


Ernesto Galarza, Cesar Chavez and 
Dolores Huerta forced Congress to end 
the bracero program. The next year, 
Mexicans and Filipinos went out on strike 
in Coachella and Delano, and the United 
Farm Workers was born. 

The following year, in 1965, they went 
back to Congress. Give us a law, they 
said, that doesn’t make workers into 
braceros or criminals behind barbed wire, 
into slaves for the growers. Give us a law 
that says our families are what’s impor- 
tant, our communities. 

That was how we won the family pref- 
erence system. That’s why, once you have 
a green card, you can petition for your 


‘mother and father, or your children, to 


join you in the United States. We didn’t 
have that before. The civil rights move- 
ment won that law. 

That fight is not over. In fact, we have 
to fight harder now than ever, and not just 
against those who hate immigrants. We 
have to make sure that those who say they 
advocate for immigrants aren’t really 
advocating for low wages. That the deci- 
sion-makers of Washington, D.C., won’t 
plunge families in Mexico, El Salvador or 
Colombia into poverty, to force a new 
generation of workers to leave home and 
go through the doors of furniture factories 
and laundries, office buildings and pack- 


ing plants, onto construction sites, or just . 


into the gardens and nurseries of the rich. 

So what do we want? 

First, we want legalization, giving 12 
million people residence rights and green 
cards, so they can live like normal human 
beings. We do not want immigration used 
as a cheap labor supply system, with 
workers paying off recruiters, and, once 
here, frightened that they’ll be deported if 
they lose their jobs. We need to get rid of 
the laws that make immigrants criminals 
and working a crime. No more detention 
*“Géiters, no more ankle bracelets, no more 
firings and no-match letters, and no more 


‘raids. We need equality and rights. All 
people in our communities should have 


the same rights and status. 

_ Families in Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador or the Philippines deserve a 
decent life too. They have a right to sur- 
vive, a right to not migrate. To make that 
right a reality, they need jobs and produc- 
tive farms, good schools and healthcare. 
Our government must stop negotiating 
trade agreements like NAFTA and 
CAFTA, and instead prohibit the use of 
trade and economic policy that causes 
poverty and displacement. 

Those people who do choose to come 
here to work deserve the same things that 
every other worker does. We all have the 
same rights, and the same needs — jobs, 
schools, medical care, a decent place to 
live, and the right to walk the streets or 
drive our cars without fear. 

Is this possible? 

Major changes in immigration policy are 
not possible if we don’t fight at the same 
time for these other basic needs: jobs, edu- 
cation, housing, health care, justice. But 
these are things that everyone needs, not 
just immigrants. If we fight together, we 
can stop raids, and at the same time create a 
more just society for everyone, immigrant 
and non-immigrant alike. 

Is this possible? 

In 1955, at the height of the Cold War, 
braceros and farm workers didn’t think 
change would ever come. Growers had all 
the power, and farm workers none. Ten 
years later, we had a new immigration law 
protecting families, and the bracero pro- 
gram was over. A new union for farm 
workers was on strike in Delano. 

We can have an immigration system that 
respects human rights. We can stop depor- 
tations. We can win security for working 
families on both sides of our borders. 

Is it possible? Si se puede! 
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by Lydia Gans 


he Loren neighborhood around 

Alcatraz Avenue and Adeline 

Street in South Berkeley has 

long been known as an arts dis- 
trict. Home to musicians and writers and 
artists, it now boasts a new attraction. A 
magnificent mural, two stories high and 
almost 70 feet long, was created recently 
by a group of young Berkeley students 
from low-income families. 

Many of the Berkeley High School and 
City College students have had little expo- 
sure to art. They worked together to create 
the design, as well as doing the actual 
painting of the mural, located on Ellis 
Street just off Alcatraz. 

The project was sponsored by Youth 
Spirit Art Works, a program that provides 
art experience and employment for home- 
less and low-income young people. Sally 
Hindman, founder and director of the pro- 
gram, talked about why they decided on 
doing a mural. 

“We decided that we wanted to 
respond to the need in our neighborhood,” 
she said. The neighborhood has many 
vacant buildings with blank walls that are 
constant targets for graffiti. 

“This wall was recommended to us by 
one of the neighbors who said the wall 
was driving them crazy,” Hindman said. 
“It was constantly being tagged and 
repainted. (It had) became a real eyesore.” 

Youth Spirit Art Works creatively 
transformed this symbol of urban blight 
into a colorful splash of artistic vision that 
helps to beautify the neighborhood. 

~The building belongs to Michael 
Cogan, owner of Bay Records, a record- 
ing studio that has been there for 50 years. 
He is delighted with the mural. “The wall 
was begging to have something on it,” 
Cogan said. “I’m just tickled pink. I think 
they did an exceptional job.” 

It is particularly appropriate since 
Cogan’s Bay Records is mostly engaged 
in recording music, and music is the 
theme of the mural. Hindman suggested 
that creating the mural in that area also 
addresses issues of gentrification and cel- 
ebrates the history of the neighborhood. 

Edythe (Edie) Boone, a well-known 
muralist, artist and teacher, was the lead 
artist and director of the project. In an 
interview, she said that the process 
involved “getting the kids to believe that 
we could paint that big wall, which was 
69 feet long and two stories high.” 

Such a massive project might seem 
overwhelming to young students who had 
never before designed a giant mural, but 
to compound the difficulty, Boone was 
working with many students who had lit- 
tle or no artistic experience at all. 

Boone said, “A lot of the students 
didn’t have art (experience), didn’t know 
how to draw or paint. So in the beginning, 
it was. having them draw, draw, draw for 
about three weeks, just making them 
believe that we could do this and it was 
going to be a beautiful mural.” 

The artists had decided that the theme 
of the mural would be music, so they 
chose the musicians whose images they 
wanted to paint on the mural, and then 
began working out other design features. 

The musicians pictured reflect a wide 


STREET SPIRIT 


On the left side of the new mural in South Berkeley, a larger-than-life image of community activist Richie Smith 
holds a drum, representing the heartbeat of the community. Standing in front of this image, from left, are Sareena 
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Johnson, a team leader with Youth Spirit Art Works, and enthusiastic neighbors Jessica and Jamie Perkins. 


diversity of musical styles and cultures. 
Among them are Billie Holliday, Selena, 
Tupac, Jimi Hendrix, the Grateful Dead, 
Michael Jackson, and popular local musi- 
cian Johnny Talbot. 

Another prominent figure in the mural is 
Miss Richie Smith, who has been active in 
the community for 50 years. A retired 
school teacher, she serves on various neigh- 
borhood and city groups and commissions. 

“I love my community and look out for 
it and try to keep things going smoothly,” 
Smith said. “As seniors, we need to be 
more involved with our young people. 
They get so many bad credits for being 
teenagers.” 

Asked how she feels about being por- 
trayed on the mural, she said, “It’s heart- 
warming, it leaves me speechless. Usually 
this happens to people once they’ve 
passed on, and it’s happened to me while 
I’m alive and can realize it.” 

She talked about the pleasure she got 
watching the mural take shape, and she 
expressed great admiration for the way 
Edie Boone guided the project. 

In the mural, Miss Richie is pictured 
holding a drum. “It’s really symbolic,” 
Hindman suggested. “I think it has to do 
with the universal symbolism of the drum 
as the human heartbeat, the never-ending 
heartbeat of humanity.... The neighbor- 
hood is going through a lot of changes, 
but the drum is still beating.” 

More than just a mural project, this 
was a job-training program for the partici- 
pants. Boone explained, “The program 
was a training program, training young 
people how to be on a job, come on time, 
how to act on a job. There was a lot of 
training going on because a lot of the stu- 
dents just didn’t know — so we had to 
really be strict with them and tell them if 
you were on another job this could not 


by Maureen Hartmann 


I walked by a poor nies looking woman 


_sitting at the edge of the sidewalk. 
‘She asked me for some change. — : 
i dug i in my wallet 


_And from among twenties pulled ou out a dollar. | 


happen (if they’re late). You have to come 
on time. This was a regular job and we 
want them to feel like they were actually 
working and they had a job to do. They 
weren’t here to socialize.” 

It wasn’t easy, since the job went from 
June 20 to August 28, from 9 a.m. until 
6:30 p.m. every day. The young people 
working on the mural were from Youth 
Spirit Arts Works, which sponsored the 
project. They were joined by youth 
employed by the City of Berkeley in a 
summer jobs program funded out of the 
Obama stimulus package. 

Hindman recruited the young workers 
and hired Edie Boone and her assistants, 
Jose Gonzales and David Stern-Gottfried. 
Youth Spirit not only provided funds for 
the needed supplies but also for much- 
needed snacks for the young workers. 

In addition, there were a number of vol- 
unteers. It turns out that the City of 
Berkeley has an ordinance which prohibits 
people under 18 years of age from going up 
on a scaffold. With a two-story building to 
cover, this clearly created a very big need 
for volunteers — and many came. 

The next project Youth Spirit Art 
Works is planning will be creating art to 
put in the windows of the many empty 
storefronts. Boone, in addition to teaching 
at Berkwood Hedge school and serving on 
various community committees, plans to 
work with the windows project. 

Boone said, “My goal this year for this 
program is to actually support the students 
and guide them and help them become 
who they could become — not just as 
artists, but whoever they are. And let them 
know that they have the strength within 
them if they work hard. That’s my goal. 
And then to make this program a very 
good program.” 


by Mary Meriam 


by George Wynn 


‘When a tourist cea 
him what does 


his thoughts fying 


harbor's edge. . 
Heneverreturned —_—C 
to his old spot. _ 


Portrait of a Lady 


If one could read the poem of a face, 

then I've read yours and memorized the words. 
Two lips for wit and bliss would be the case, 

_if one could read the poem of your face. | 
An honest ear, a tooth for truth, for grace, 
| _ two flirting eyes that flit like little birds. | 
| If one could read the poem of a face, 


_then I've read yours and memorized the words. 


it mean to be homeless? _ 

a sudden sadness 
came over him 

and when she | 

chided him for not 


saying thank you 


for her dollar offering _ 


he took off 
like the wind 


seeking comfortin 


wavelets by the 


